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Selections from the Roman Catholic Press, 1955-56 


On the Ethics of Coexistence 


Coexistence as a policy developed “to prevent tension 
between these worlds (communist and non-communist) 
from erupting into open warfare” is discussed in “Co- 
existing with Communism”—a policy statement issued by 
the Committee on Ethics of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, in the C.4./.P. News, Washington, 
1956. 

The possibilities of coexistence include ‘‘appeasement, 
neutralism containment (including a psychological of- 
fensive), competitive coexistence to gain the allegiance of 
the uncommitted powers, liberation (psychological, po- 
litical and economic measures short of war), and pre- 
ventive war.” It is the moral aspects of these various 
policies that the Committee on Ethics considers. 

Appeasement and neutralism must be rejected as “sui- 
cidal,” because they involve “communist domination, 
which would endanger all the higher values of human 
culture... If we accept coexistence, it must be on 
grounds which assure the maintenance of our freedom.” 

The policies of containment (“building up armies and 
alliances throughout the world, so that the Soviet Union 
would not dare to pick off weaker and more vulnerable 
nations while maintaining correct attitudes towards its 
more powerful opponents”), and of competitive coexist- 
ence are “negative approaches.” 

The committee believes : “The method of achieving . . . 
[an acceptable] coexistence is to be worked out mainly in 
terms of political prudence. So long as the means we use 
are not in themselves immoral, it is the task of morally 
motivated diplomacy rather than abstract moral judgment 
to work out effective programs for maintaining our in- 
dependence.” 
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Pope Pius XII in his Christmas message, 1955, said : 
“... Man, face to face with opinions and systems opposed 
to the true religion, is of course always bound by the 
limits established by God in the natural and supernatural 
order. In obedience to this principle, our peace programs 
cannot approve of an indiscriminate coexistence at all 
costs with everybody; certainly not at the cost of truth 
and justice. These irremovable boundary marks, in effect, 
demand complete observance.” 

It is the duty of governments, says the report, to de- 
termine measures. “The range of possible measures runs 
from freer exchange of ideas, trade and persons, on the 
one hand, to the other extreme of ‘cold war,’ with maxi- 
mum measures, short of war, to destroy the communist 
conspiracy. . . . Whatever the ultimate answer may be, 
it is essential that we continue to proclaim and practice 
our principles about communism, freedom, and the dignity 
of man. . .. We can and should continue to strive for a 
just and durable peace, and for the pre-conditions needed 
to bring this about. But at no time should we allow the 
emotional release occasioned by lessening tension to ob- 
scure our judgment on long-term trends. Without com- 
promising our basic principles, we should not close the 
door to the possibility of achieving real peace and freedom 
throughout the world.” 


Catholic Work for Intellectuals 


“.. . There must be Catholic intellectuals, and there 
must be a Catholic intellectual apostolate among the non- 
Catholic colleges of our country.” So Hugh Stott Taylor, 
dean of Princeton’s Graduate School, told a large group 
of Catholic undergraduates in Boston (reported in the 
Pilot, Boston, December 10, 1955). For this they must 
possess great competence in their chosen fields. “Piety 
cannot replace technique.” 

As an example of what can be done within the parish, 
Dean Taylor noted the work of Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion 
of Shreveport, La., who has organized a series of informal 
meetings for people to discuss important questions. Simi- 
lar groups are being developed elsewhere. 

Fr. Gremillion, who was interviewed during a stay in 
Boston, said that a few years ago he made a “survey of 
his parish and found that 114 out of the 700 adults were 
college graduates. ... Many of these people . . . were look- 
ing for ultimate truths, trying to find them by themselves. 

“In addition, they had a feeling of isolation, a desire 
to meet and talk with others facing the same questions. 
The formation of the home discussion groups was a natu- 
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ral answer to this problem.” These groups come together 
ten times a year for further discussion. The topics con- 
sidered “cover a broad area of interests” including re- 
cently the segregation question. “One of the tangible 
results of these talks is reflected in attitudes on this .. . 
point. Elsewhere in Louisiana, some Catholics have had 
to be punished for starting racial brawls, but not in the 
Diocese of Alexandria, where these discussions are held.” 
The participants, Fr. Gremillion says, “have become ar- 
dent advocates of desegregation, and through their influ- 
ence the idea has been generally accepted by the Catholics.” 
Attendance at the larger meetings averages about 100. 
“At a typical meeting, you might find the dean of a 
Methodist college talking with doctors, lawyers, brick- 
layers, plasterers and housewives. 

“Over a third of the participants have not gone through 
college, and almost a quarter of them are non-Catholic. 
The only requirements are that they be interested and 
willing to share their thoughts.” 


Mixed Marriage Problems 


‘Mixed marriages are a perennial threat to the survival 
of any cultural or religious minority.” This is the con- 
clusion of John L. Thomas, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
after an extensive study of the subject (as reported in 
Indiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, March 16, 
1956). Speaking before the National Roman Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, he said that from a fourth to 
a third of all Roman Catholic marriages in this country 
have been “valid mixed marriages.” It is estimated that 
of every 100 Roman Catholics entering such unions 60 
are women. 

Ir, Thomas lists three main factors in the situation: 
there are many more mixed marriages in communities 
where there are relatively few Catholics ; fewer such mar- 
riages where large Catholic minorities remain in their na- 
tional parishes ; more such marriages in the higher income 
brackets than in the lower. Mixed marriages are “less 
stable than other unions,” but only ten per cent of broken 
marriages out of a large sample were caused by quarrels 
over religion, 

There is a strong tendency for the Catholic mate to 
give up church affiliation. He said that in “cases where 
the mother was a non-Catholic, twice as many in the fam- 
ily missed mass and were irregular in the reception of the 
sacraments; twice as many failed to make their Easter 
duty, and seven times as many were brought up Protes- 
tants, than in homes where the mother in a mixed mar- 
riage was a Catholic.” 


Roman Catholics and Bigotry 


In February, 1956, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Boston was given an award 
by a B’nai B’rith lodge in the Boston area as the “Man 
of the Year.” In his response, which has been widely 
quoted in the diocesan press, the Archbishop said that if 
Roman Catholics are bigoted it is “in betrayal” of their 
faith. 

“There may be indeed intolerant Catholics, but if they 
are bigoted it is not because of the Catholic faith, but in 
spite of it, in betrayal of it. 

“Any Catholic who reviles or wrongs a brother hecause 
of the color of his skin, because of race or religion, or 
who condemns any racial or religious group because of 
the mistakes or sins of a few individuals in that racial or 
religious group, ceases in that condemnation to be a Cath- 
olic and an American. He becomes a disobedient son of 


Mother Church and a disloyal citizen of these United 
States.” 

The Roman Catholic who fails to take a stand against 
racial or religious persecution “is at once a slacker in the 
army of the Church Militant, and a deserter from the 
battle of Christian democracy. 

“Turning his back to a brother of different color, race 
or religion, wittingly or not, he turns his back to the flag 
and to the Cross of Mount Calvary.” (/ndiana Catholic 
and Record, Indianapolis, February 24, 1956.) 


Sources of the Priesthood 


The Roman Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has 
recently published the results of a survey of students in 
major seminaries in 1951-52 (National Factors Affecting 
Vocations to the Priesthood, Cincinnati, CSMC National 
Center, 1955). This survey covered 46 per cent of the 
students in major seminaries and included persons in 
50.5 of the institutions. (Indiana Catholic and Record, 
Indianapolis, November 18, 1955.) 

These students came from Roman Catholic families 
that are “average in size as well as in economic security.” 
The families with the most seminary students have from 
three to five children. 

“Eighty-three per cent of all vocations came from 
families in urban surroundings (towns and cities above 
2,500 population), [and] only 80.4 per cent of the Cath- 
olic population is located in such areas.” Four-fifths of 
the students described their families as “middle class” in 
terms of income. “Many seminarians expressed the opin- 
ion that vocations are lost among the poorer families be- 
cause they are unable to pay the cost of sending boys 
through a seminary.” Nearly three-quarters of the stu- 
dents received their entire primary education in parochial 
schools. 

Roman Catholic Teaching on Divorce 

Lawyers have no right to help a validly married person 
get a divorce in order to remarry. So Msgr. Henry J. 
Vogelpohl, vice-chancellor of the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, told a meeting of the Natural Law Society recently. 
(Indiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, March 30, 
1956.) “It makes no difference whether the client is 
Catholic or not... . And it makes no difference if the 
lawyer is Catholic or not. . . . No Catholic lawyer may 
accept a client who seeks a divorce, if the person is a 
Catholic, until and unless that person has fulfilled the law 
of the Church by obtaining permission for civil action.” 

The fact that a client may go elsewhere or that the 
lawyer may lose the fee makes no difference. “It is sinful 
for a Catholic lawyer to hand over a case for divorce to 
an associate in his office, under the guise that the non- 
Catholic is not bound by the laws of the Church or of 
God. If he is not bound by God’s laws he should not be 
an associate.” 

On the other hand, a Roman Catholic lawyer may ac- 
cept a non-Catholic client seeking a divorce if remarriage 
is not contemplated and if the divorce is the only way to 
secure needed legal protection. But he is obligated to 
ascertain that this is true. 

A Roman Catholic legislator may not “approve of 
legislation which enables people to obtain a divorce and 
marry again.” He may, however, “vote for legislation 
which would be substituted for the present tax laws, if 
such legislation were to cut down divorces, on the prin- 
ciple that one may advocate the lesser of two moral evils 
when one of the two is sure to follow.” 

Msgr. Vogelpohl reminded his listeners that the Pope 
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had declared in 1949 that a Roman Catholic judge can- 
not pronounce a decree of civil divorce in a valid marriage 
“except for grave reasons.” The speaker commented that 
“if enough Catholic lawyers and judges say and do enough 
about this situation, it may in time bring about the de- 
sired effect of lessening and perhaps destroying the laws 
on easy divorce. 

“If some of the reports . . . concerning some of our 
Catholic lawyers are true, then these so-called Catholic 
lawyers had better examine their consciences, and recall 
the curse issued by God on those who give scandal.” 


“Rich Men Only” 


“One thing rich people have an exclusive right to ex- 
pect from their clergy is to be made uncomfortable every 
so often. Any wealthy Christian who is not periodically 
made uneasy by the clergy about being so rich is not get- 
ting his money’s worth. He is not being treated squarely.” 
This is the opening paragraph of an editorial in the 
a Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, January 20, 
1956. 

“If the clergy do not speak out to the rich in behalf of 
the poor there is double treason committed. And who 
will doubt that in the long view the unwarned rich have 
been more tragically betrayed?” The editorial then goes 
on to quote “a terrific dressing-down” given by Bishop 
Angel Herrera to wealthy Spanish Roman Catholics. 
“Our upper classes seem to be going through a period of 
acute collective irresponsibility,’ the Bishop charged. . . . 
‘The lack of justice and charity . . . perpetuates a system 
in which the greater part of the nation’s wealth is centered 
in the hands of a minority, which keeps an enormous num- 
ber of people in a state of poverty... .’ 

“Suggesting the dire temporal consequences of such 
irresponsibility, the Bishop added: ‘They have no idea, 
not even the remotest, of the reaction that their senseless 
behavior provokes in factories, in farm communities, in 
universities, and in professional circles. It is very difficult 
to obtain a stable political organization in a nation when 
the upper classes collectively neglect their basic social 
duties.’ ” 

The Indiana Catholic and Record felt that the bishop’s 
words were “worth hearing and pondering” although the 
situation is better here than in Spain. 


Christ and Children 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston told an or- 
ganization of Roman Catholic women concerned for child 
welfare that “church and state alike—apostles and states- 
men—persons and bodies politic: all must give the child 
top place in theory and in planning, in action and affec- 
tion... The only society likely to afford human happiness 
is one where children are welcomed and loved in the spirit 
of Christ. .. . The most clear condemnation of our civili- 
zation must be that it is producing a world unfit for chil- 
dren... . Things are increasingly geared to the evil will 
and purpose of the adult—less and less to the well-being 
of the child. 

“An age of militarism and of ruthless competition is 
contrary to the spirit of Christ in many ways, but specifi- 
cally because it is against children—it excludes or maims 
or kills them, and therefore it cannot have part with 
Christ.” (Pilot, Boston, January 7, 1956.) 


“Vocations: an Almost Forgotten Word” 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston was speaking 
of more than the Roman Catholic use of the term “voca- 
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tion” (to designate the priesthood and the religious or- 
ders) in an article under the caption above (/ndiana Cath- 
olic and Record, Indianapolis, March 16, 1956). The real 
reason for the lack of a sufficient number of priests and 
nuns, he said, is that “people do not even have the sense 
of vocation as once they did. . . . The old idea of a call 
from God, a ‘vocation’ in the spiritual, profound and holy 
sense has been lost in the shuffle of our materialistic, com- 
petitive civilization.” Except for the distinct churchly 
pursuits, “the sense of vocation . . . has virtually died, 
and with it values beyond estimation. ‘Vocations’ first 
descended into professions and trades; then they became 
merely jobs; now, alas, all too often, occupations are 
looked upon as ‘rackets.’ ... This . . . reflects a widespread 
feeling that we work only to live; that there is no point 
in work itself except what you get out of it, in the way 
of financial returns, prestige, satisfactions or access to 
power.... 

“In the absence of a strong sense of purpose, life be- 
comes meaningless, and for millions of people, almost un- 
bearable in its aimlessness. ... When we act for no pur- 
pose or fail to acknowledge the purpose of our actions, 
then we are not acting in a human fashion and we cannot 
possibly attain either human happiness in prosperity or 
human consolation in adversity. If all life and all action 
become meaningless, hit or miss, willy-nilly, then these 
have ceased to be human and cannot possibly become in 
any sense divine. . . . 

“We must reawaken our young people to an awareness 
that God made each of them to do a particular work ; to 
glorify Him in a particular way; to make a particular 
contribution to the attainment of His purposes.” 


The Obligations of Catholic Citizens 


At a Roman Catholic diocesan convention of officers 
of the Holy Name Society, Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
said that it must “do something more than provide the in- 
centive for fulfillment of the ordinary obligations of de- 
cent Christian living.” (Pilot, Boston, December 10, 
1955.) 

As leaders they must do all they can to “bring honesty” 
into their business relations. They must be loyal citizens. 
“Today, as it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain 
and develop our schools, let us never make the mistake 
of assuming an attitude of hostility towards our American 
system of government as such merely because certain of 
its policies may affect us adversely or because we may 
suffer injustice in the distribution of governmental funcls 
and subsidies. . . . We must insist upon our rights as 
members of the Church to worship God in accordance 
with the teachings of our faith, but we must never repudi- 
ate in principle our obligations as citizens of the United 
States of America. ... 

“Let us never advocate reform by rebellious overturn- 
ing of the system of government which has served us so 
generously in the past and which needs but to be purified 
of its human defects to provide in the future the helpful 
cooperation which religion in America will need for its 
future growth and development.” 

On Lobbying 

Renewed interest in lobbying has been aroused by a 
campaign contribution from a lobbyist interested in the 
natural gas bill. One result of the controversy was that 
President Eisenhower vetoed the bill. Raymond Bernard, 
S.J., in an article “Lobby: how to win influence among 
legislators” in Social Order, St. Louis, April, 1956, says 
Mr. Eisenhower vetoed it not on “a question of unethical 
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principle and possible corrupt practice and bribery,” but 
as an “arrogant and questionable activity much in defiance 
of acceptable standards of propriety.” (Here he is quoting 
the New York Times, February 18, 1956.) Although only 
4,000 lobbyists are registered as such, a congressman 
states, Father Bernard says that there are actually 1,500 
lobbies and over 10,000 persons working for them. 

A majority decision of the Supreme Court in March 
1952 ruling on the lobby regulation act of 1946 declared 
“that the law applied only to persons who had received 
contributions for the express purposes of influencing fed- 
eral legislation and that, further, these individuals must 
have attempted to accomplish their goals by direct com- 
munication with members of Congress.” The minority 
opinion said: ‘Congress was concerned with the raising 
of money to aid in the passage or defeat of legislation, 
whatever tactics were used. . . . To influence directly the 
passage or defeat of legislation includes any number o/ 
methods—for example, nation-wide radio, television or 
advertising programs promoting a particular measure, as 
well as the buttonholing of Congressmen. To include the 
latter while excluding the former is to rewrite the Act.” 

What, then, are these lobbies? “All admit,” says Fr. 
Bernard, “they engage in an attempt to guide through the 
legislature bills favorable to their interests or impede the 
progress of other bills. There is no blush over the ob- 
jective but rather over the zeal, fanaticism, intensity and 
extent—all manifest by a report of activity, contributors 
and expenses—of their strategy and tactics.” 

Then followes a brief history of lobbies; from 
special pleaders with individual congressmen, to lobbies 
of all the leading industrial associations, labor, farmers. 
American Legion, religious organizations, federal em- 
ployes, gas and oil companies. Employer groups, Fr. 
Bernard states, spend more on lobbying than employe 
groups. 

Northern Ireland to a Roman Catholic 


A visit to the Six Counties of Northern Ireland leaves 
Douglas Hyde of the Catholic Herald, London, “pro- 
foundly disturbed” by what he finds there, he explains in 
that journal on March 16 in an article widely syndicated 
in the diocesan press. In the Parliament, he writes, “mem- 
bers of the Government Party know that so long as the 
present gerrymandered borders are maintained and sec- 
tarianism continues to be inflamed, they will never be 
seriously challenged. . . . 

“Equally, Opposition members know that nothing they 
may say in the Chamber or do outside it will in the slight- 
est degree affect government policies.” The Protestant 
Union party has been “in power since the day that [par- 
liament] opened. It expects to be there forever. . .. The 
atmosphere in the Chamber is one of unreality. The press- 
men are reduced to reporting shadow-boxing bouts.” 

The Protestants and anti-Catholics have “two things 
in common”: “their fear and hatred of Catholics and their 
determination to remain the dominant, ruling section at 
all costs.” 

“Catholics must be prevented from spilling over from 
behind the carefully drawn boundaries behind which they 
must live... . 

“Thousands of men and women, youngsters, fathers of 
families, all alike, are yearly directed by Northern Ireland 
labor exchanges to jobs in England, Scotland and Wales. 
To refuse to go is to lose one’s unemployment benefit. 

“A new factory in an area where the margin between 
the number of Catholics and Protestants is a narrow one 


would mean more employment. So less Catholics, as a 
consequence, would be directed to jobs across the Chan- 
nel. That in turn would mean more Catholics in the area 
and possible loss of the anti-Catholic control of the local 
council and administration. So the factory is sited else- 
where, where the balance will remain undisturbed or 
where the Protestant majority is an absolutely safe 
one.... 

“It is sectarianism run riot. It is religion used for po- 
litical and economic ends. It is monstrous.” (From a quo- 
tation in Jndiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, March 
16, 1956.) 

American Bishops on Church Schools 


“Private and church-related schools in America exist 
not by sufferance but by right.” So the Roman Catholic 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the United States 
declared in a statement released to the press, November 
20, 1955, and widely reprinted in the diocesan press. (This 
summary is taken from the New York Catholic News, 
November 26.) 

The bishops note that American education in the early 
period of our history was entirely in private and church- 
related schools. From them came both the “guiding in- 
tellectual and moral impulses which led to the definition 
and establishment of American freedom” and the leader- 
ship of the country in the period of establishing the United 
States. 

“The rise and vigorous expansion of the American 
educational system is cited, correctly, as one of the major 
achievements of Western civilization. .. . The plain physi- 
cal fact of the school system is a matter for unanimous 
congratulation.” 

Education in America rests on the parent’s right under 
natural law to determine how his child should be edu- 
cated, as well as on “the law of the land.” Catholic par- 
ents realize that the “mind of the Church,” as interpreted 
by “their spiritual leaders, the bishops,” insists upon “the 
positive training of their children in the fundamentals of 
religion,” which is only possible in “schools dedicated to 
the purpose. . . . With magnificent generosity, they have 
provided the indicated means, the Catholic school.” 

But this is no infringement on public education. “The 
private school provides a saving and challenging variety 
in the total system, beneficial to the whole and manifestly 
fruitful in its effects.” Such schools teach both the ac- 
cepted curriculum and “positive religion.” In 1852 the 
First Plenary Council of American bishops ‘earnestly 
recommended” parochial schools. In 1884 the Third 
Plenary Council declared that “the school was to be a 
part of every well-organized parish.” 

Their critics are particularly vocal in their complaints 
concerning the divisiveness of the parochial schools. 
“Surely, Christianity, with its primary inculcation of love 
of God and love of neighbor, is not divisive. Only those 
who teach hatred teach division; those who teach love 
teach unity. .. . Positive Christian training . . . provides 
the strongest cement that can possibly bind a nation to- 
gether. |. We area pluralistic society that postulates not 
uniformity but rather unity in variety.” 

The bishops conclude by stating their conviction that 
the private and church-related schools have “full right to 
be considered and dealt with as components of the Ameri- 
can educational system. . . . The students of these schools 
have the right to benefit from those measures, grants, or 
aids, which are manifestly designed for the health, safety 
and welfare of American youth, irrespective of the school 
attended.” 
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